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TESTS OF COLLEGE EFFICIENCY 1 

CLYDE FURST 
Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 



The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
from its inception has been interested, not only in improving the 
financial status of the professor, but also in advancing the funda- 
mental interests of education in every way in its power. Its central 
position among educational institutions soon made it clear that 
educational aims and ends were usually apprehended in a very 
general way, without any very close questioning as to whether the 
methods for the attainment of these ends were well or ill advised 
and administered; whether the ends were measurably attained; 
and whether their cost in time and human effort was less than 
might be expected, or proper, or quite unjustifiable. It was obvious 
that it might be of value, and certain that it would be interesting 
and suggestive, if these aims could be stated, these methods tested, 
and these results appraised, with measurable definiteness. In any 
case, a fuller study of existing conditions could be nothing but 
helpful. Almost immediately, therefore, the attention of the 
Foundation was directed to educational standards and tests. 

Some of the earlier tests were of a very obvious character. For 
example, in carrying out the requirement of its charter that its 
financial benefits be restricted to undenominational institutions, 
it soon became plain that a denominational test was not applicable 
to a primarily educational institution. Denominational interest 
in educational efficiency might be broad and deep, but it was, after 
all, secondary. 

Again, the study of the corporate organization of educational 

institutions very early indicated the limitations of certain forms of 

such organization. Thus the general tests of corporate efficiency 

would question the size of those boards of trustees that have as 

few as five or as many as eighty members. The qualifications for, 

'An address delivered before the Harvard Teachers' Association, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, March o, 191 2. 
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and the term of office on, such boards are also illuminated by cor- 
porate experience. The accumulation of knowledge concerning 
such organizations, and its comparative study, may result in the 
formulation of a standard that may be considered a normal form. 
The Foundation hopes soon to publish some such data with its 
suggestions. Other organizations, also, like the constitutional 
commission of the University of Illinois, are working upon the 
problem. 

Certain financial tests are suggestive for even so alien a matter 
as educational activity. Bulletin No. 2 of the Foundation, dealing 
with the financial status of the professor, introduced one important 
measure: that proportion of the total income of an institution 
which is spent for instruction. The comparative display, also, in 
that bulletin of the average salaries of the various ranks of the 
instructing staff in 140 universities and colleges constituted a test 
of efficiency that has already caused a general improvement in 
conditions. 

One must admit that the test of publicity, the open measure- 
ment of practice by theory, is sadly effective. Our ideals are so 
high, and it is so much easier to pretend than to fulfil, that one may 
almost say that the truest measure of an institution is that which 
it wishes most to conceal. 

Tests of comparison depend largely upon the adequacy of the 
reporting and recording machinery. In financial matters this is 
so different among different institutions, and often so puzzling, 
that the Foundation issued as its Bulletin No. 3 a set of standard 
forms for financial reporting for educational institutions. These 
represent the experience and judgment of many institutions, 
accountants, and financiers, and are being used each year by an 
increasing number of institutions with gratifying results. 

Better than comparative tests are those that are relative, that 
is, those that show the status of any item among a considerable 
number of similar items. Thus it is interesting to know that one 
institution has more endowment than another, or that the value 
of its endowment is greater than that of its equipment. But it is 
far more suggestive to know that it is one of the happy one-fifth 
of the institutions in the country that have more endowment than 
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equipment, or one of the very few that added more to endowment 
than to equipment during the last ten years. This relation between 
endowment and equipment is suggestive, not only of an institu- 
tion's status, but also of its aims. The test of relative status may 
be applied in many ways. One of the 72 institutions on the 
accepted list of the Foundation, for example, when measured by 
the percentages of its development in the last ten years, is forty- 
second in income, fiftieth in endowment, sixtieth in equipment, 
and sixty-eighth in attendance. Or, put in another way, its 
attendance increased 5 per cent, its endowment 57 per cent, its 
equipment 61 per cent, its income 107 per cent, in the decade. 
There may be many reasons why an institution's income should 
increase 21 times, and its equipment 12 times, as rapidly as its 
attendance, but in any case these relative facts suggest profitable 
directions for further inquiry. 

The comparison of such relative positions is further suggestive. 
Another institution on the accepted list of the Foundation, not far 
away from, and in the same state as, the former, when measured 
by the percentages of its development in the decade, is fourteenth 
in attendance, fifty-fifth in endowment, fifty-ninth in income, and 
sixty-seventh in equipment. Or, put in another way, its attend- 
ance increased 118 per cent, while its endowment increased 29 per 
cent, its equipment 31 per cent, and its income 40 per cent. That 
this institution should increase its attendance three times as fast 
as its endowment, and four times as fast as its income, or its attend- 
ance more than twenty times as fast as that of its neighbor, 
while its income increased less than half as fast, suggests that a 
comparative study of these two neighboring, but not neighborly, 
institutions would be very illuminating. 

Measurement by concrete standards is possible in some fields. 
Thus in medical education, Bulletin No. 4 of the Foundation 
described each of our 155 medical schools and arranged them in 
something like an order of merit. When it became evident that 
these schools were producing three times as many physicians as the 
country needed, it was obvious that the 100 at the bottom of the 
list were unnecessary, and probably harmful. It is as gratifying 
as it is surprising that these schools should have accepted this 
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judgment and are disappearing at the rate of more than twenty a 
year. Naturally some of the unfit struggle to survive, but the 
burden of proof is upon them to justify their existence according 
to the elaborate standards set by the obviously best 50 or 60. If 
they cannot do this, they must look forward to death from inani- 
tion, unable to acquire further support, unable to meet the require- 
ments of academic and medical societies, and ultimately, of the 
state medical examinations. 

It has been the experience of the Foundation that college- 
entrance requirements, and the manner of their enforcement, con- 
stitute one very definite test of college efficiency. With a few 
conspicuous exceptions, this matter has been, until recently, in a 
surprisingly indefinite state. Emphasis on an entrance unit, 
representing a definite amount of work in the secondary school, 
together with the earnest co-operation of the various examination 
and certificate boards, has brought about a most gratifying change 
in a decade, so that now every college that is worthy of the name 
endeavors to announce clear and definite requirements for entrance. 
This has made possible also a clearer realization of the relation 
between the colleges and the schools and an increasing improve- 
ment in their adjustment that has enormously advanced the uni- 
fication, and hence the efficiency, of our educational system as a 
whole. A good deal yet remains to be done to perfect this adjust- 
ment—the requirements for entrance to even our best colleges are 
still full of idiosyncrasies that impose a world of petty cares upon 
the schoolmaster, and there is always more to be said on Plato's 
problem of whether the egg or the bird is the more important. 
But this recent definiteness of statement has produced a clarity of 
alignment that has turned the belligerents from war to arbitration, 
with the promise of ultimate peace. 

This definite statement of entrance requirements has made 
possible yet another test — that of the enforcement of these require- 
ments. It was certainly a surprise to all concerned to learn from 
the Foundation's study of the matter in 1907, that so large a pro- 
portion of the students entering college were conditioned, as not 
meeting the printed requirements — 58 per cent at Harvard, 57 per 
cent at Yale, 55 per cent at Princeton, 51 per cent at Columbia, to 
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say nothing of various other institutions. The publication of this 
situation was followed by immediate improvement, and it is now 
truly exceptional for a worthy institution to allow students who 
are not ready for college to undertake the double difficulty of 
attempting to do what they are not prepared for, and at the same 
time to make up their previous lacks. It must be sadly confessed, 
however, that the most frequent fault met by the Foundation in 
the institutions that it studies is the failure to enforce published 
entrance requirements. Some institutions consider seven entrance 
points a fair equivalent for the fourteen that they require, and 
others enter students without conditions on school certificates that 
say, "We cannot certificate this student, he was not graduated, 
his work was unsatisfactory, and we do not wish this school to be 
judged by it." The injury of such practices to both college and 
school is obvious, and their continuance still makes the study of 
entrance requirements and their enforcement the most definite 
single test of college efficiency. 

The question of entrance requirements leads to the general 
question of examinations, at entrance and in course — the most 
general test of college efficiency, although one whose efficacy is 
now and again questioned. Professor Thorndike has shown that 
the marks gained by several hundred students in entrance examina- 
tions had no direct relation to the marks gained by the same stu- 
dents in the same subjects in college. Professor Dearborn showed 
that the marks gained in entrance examinations had no direct 
relation to marks gained by the same students in the same subjects 
in school, but that the marks gained in course, in both school and 
college, were directly related. Both studies emphasized the accu- 
racy of course marks over those of entrance examinations, but here 
again we need a comprehensive body of such studies before we can 
formulate a doctrine. The tendency to direct examinations toward 
the measurement of ability, rather than the measure of mere 
accomplishment, is promising. Yet the large proportion of Phi 
Beta Kappa men in Who's Who is an indication that judgment by 
examination in the past has agreed pretty closely with later judg- 
ment by public repute. The Foundation has recently had the 
privilege of introducing to our medical societies a practical English 
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method of examining prospective physicians by judging their 
diagnosis and prescription for a number of actual patients that they 
have never seen before. 

All examinations, of course, go back to personal judgments, and 
there is a new scrutiny of the reliability of all such personal tests 
in our colleges. More than one institution has prepared charts 
indicating the proportional number of A, B, C, D, and E marks 
given throughout the institution, and has compared with them the 
proportional number of such marks given by each professor. There 
is much to be said on many sides of such a matter, but it is at least 
suggestive to know that the marks in required courses range lowest, 
and that they are higher in elective courses, and highest of all in 
the most advanced and difficult subjects. Personal judgments of 
students are being recorded and studied in a number of other ways. 
One very promising system records every term a judgment from 
each instructor on each student's strength or weakness in health, 
vitality, and temperament; initiative, progress, and promise; sin- 
cerity and genuineness; judgment and prudence; methods of work; 
causes of success or failure; prospects; expression, especially in 
English; refinement, cultivation, social qualities, and executive 
ability. These records are available for the study of professors 
and faculty committees. Their greatest disadvantage is that the 
material they present is embarrassingly rich. We should be cer- 
tainly wiser and, I believe, happier if we could lure more of our 
psychologists away from their studies of, say, the behavior of 
penguins in Patagonia, to the investigation of the human records 
that await their study in the office of the college registrar. With- 
out, indeed, more scientific study of this mass of extremely valu- 
able human data, it seems likely that all of our best-laid schemes of 
major professors, advisors, preceptors, and the like, for personal 
aid to student efficiency, will steadily sink toward perfunctory 
action along the line of least resistance. 

There have been a number of suggestive studies of student life, 
through correlations of academic standing with membership in 
fraternities and athletic teams, with social classifications, with per- 
sonal earnings and expenditure, and the like; and we seem con- 
siderably nearer standards for action in these than in many other 
matters. 
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The qualifications of college teachers are somewhat generally 
agreed upon, although informally, but tests of the efficiency of 
teaching are almost everywhere merely personal and comparative, 
almost nowhere systematic. And yet it would be possible for a 
group of competent professors, by visiting every class in a college, 
to select and characterize what appeared to them to be the best 
teaching, and so to formulate a standard that would constitute 
both an aim and an ideal. The results of following such a standard 
would be definitely measurable by the study of the relative successes 
and failures of students under such teaching. The success of 
various incentives to student scholarship is measurable in the same 
way. Or again, it would be possible to formulate from accepted 
discussions of the teaching process a general procedure, and to 
formulate from the proceedings of the societies devoted to the 
various subjects of the curriculum certain definite aims and 
methods that would be extremely illuminating and helpful. This 
has been done, although somewhat negatively, for college teaching 
in the recent publications of the International Commission on the 
Teaching of Mathematics. Columbia University some years ago 
arranged a set of public lectures, since published, in which a repre- 
sentative of each department defined the aim and scope of its field 
of knowledge; it was generally admitted that every department 
had thus helped itself and every other. Other institutions have 
found it profitable to provide every professor with printed or mimeo- 
graphed outlines of every other professor's courses, as a help to 
mutual understanding and aid. I have seen a set of answers by 
alumni to a questionnaire asking what courses in college they 
found most and least helpful, and why. They constituted a strik- 
ing test of college efficiency in teaching, and yet, I think, by no 
means an improper one. It might, perhaps, be allowable to collect 
such judgments from students while in college. The plan has been 
tried with success in some professional schools. 

The curriculum of a college is one of the tests by which it may 
be measured. The question, "What is a college for?" has been 
answered in many ways, and curricula vary accordingly, although 
it must be said that tradition and imitation appear to have been the 
determining factors oftener than reflection. The extremes of this 
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variation in curricula approach Dr. Holmes's phrases "something 
about everything" and, on the other hand, "everything about 
something." There are many general statements concerning 
"broad general training," "intensive group systems," and so on. 
President Foster's correlation between the courses elected in col- 
lege and future distinction is an example of the many studies of 
this sort that are needed. Practically, the United States Bureau 
of Education finds our colleges fairly aware of what they want 
Freshmen and Sophomores to do, but quite generally undecided 
as to what should be done with Juniors and Seniors. It would be 
a great help to have the curricula of, say, our best one hundred 
colleges displayed together in some sort of tabular form, so that any 
institution of the hundred might see clearly where it stood in rela- 
tion to the others in general plan and in emphasis on particular 
subjects. 

The preparation that a college gives for postgraduate work is 
another test of its efficiency, and the United States Bureau of 
Education has in preparation a very illuminating classification of 
several hundred of our colleges, from the point of view of the fitness 
of their graduates for advanced work, as this has been shown by 
their accomplishment in our larger universities. 

The preparation that a college gives for entrance upon profes- 
sional study or upon business life is yet another test of its efficiency. 
President Lowell's recent study of the relation between the accom- 
plishment of the same students in college and afterward in the medi- 
cal school is most suggestive, and it is greatly to be hoped that it 
will be followed by similar studies of equally available data at a 
dozen or a score of our universities, until we have a comprehensive 
and perhaps a conclusive body of doctrine on the subject. 

Colleges are further judged, in a general way, by their alumni, 
but there has been no thorough study of any alumni list for the 
determination of its dominant traits, and the subsequent modifi- 
cation of the college to encourage or discourage these traits. It 
would be most illuminating to see this plan tried by a number of 
colleges, as it has been by one or two professional schools. 

It remains to speak of some of the industrial tests of college 
efficiency suggested by Bulletin No. 5 of the Foundation. The 
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complexity of the educator's problem is such that it was thought 
that it might be helpful to see whether the managers of industrial 
establishments, in their recently developed methods for improving 
their efficiency, had devised any plans that would be applicable to 
educational institutions. There are some obvious similarities 
between the industrial and the academic worlds. A university or a 
college, like any other corporation, is organized and administered 
through a president, a controlling board, heads of departments, and 
a working staff. Both organizations are expected to manage their 
income and expenditure wisely, and to make satisfactory records 
and give adequate reports of their financial stewardship. Some, 
therefore, of the measures of efficiency in these matters in business 
corporations are directly applicable to educational organizations. 
The financial situation in which numerous universities are now 
expending hitherto unparalleled incomes, and are yet finding them 
inadequate, might, especially, be illuminated by such a study. 

There are, moreover, other educational activities for which 
industrial measurements have not hitherto been used, but for which 
they might possibly be suggestive. 

In order to test these possibilities, the Foundation requested an 
industrial engineer of university training, who was an expert in the 
organization of industrial establishments, to study certain academic 
activities in the same way that he would study a manufacturing 
establishment. His examination was made and his report pub- 
lished by the Foundation in 1910. Eight universities and colleges 
were visited, and in each a study was made of the department of 
physics, as a representative subject involving characteristic features 
of lectures and recitations, laboratory and research work. Measure- 
ments of efficiency that would prove applicable to teaching and 
research in physics would be adaptable to certain other subjects 
and, no doubt, suggestive for all. The inquiry was made, and 
aided by the institutions, in a thorough spirit of co-operation for 
the common good, the investigator repeatedly recording the open- 
mindedness and the desire for improvement that he met everywhere. 

There appeared, from the outset, to be a conspicuous attitude 
of individualism in institutions and departments, although there is 
a great similarity in their problems, and a much greater possibility 
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of uniformity in standard and procedure than in the industrial 
world. This attitude of isolation appeared to be due largely to an 
absence of accepted standardization, that is, of carefully considered 
statements of aims and methods which could be constantly referred 
to as an ideal of procedure and an invitation to improvement. No 
two universities appeared to be meeting the same problem in the 
same way, nor any one university meeting any problem in any way 
that was not almost wholly open for further discussion. It would 
seem that in education, as well as in industry, at least some prin- 
ciples and some procedures ought now to be practically settled, so 
that the whole need not constantly be gone over again from the 
beginning, at the risk of superficial conclusions and certain waste 
of time and energy. The preparation of a written rule of faith and 
practice in such matters would at least give rise to fruitful discus- 
sion. Any standards so recorded would be safe from ill-advised 
changes, and would furnish a means for comparison and for 
co-operation with other institutions. 

One quantitative measure suggested by industrial practice 
promises to be increasingly applied to courses, departments, col- 
leges, and universities, namely, the student hour or instruction 
unit; that is, the number of students in any course multiplied by 
the number of hours they register for or attend. Such a measure 
is far more accurate than a mere enumeration of students, including, 
as this does, full-time, part-time, short-course, summer-session, and 
extension-teaching attendance. This measure, with some agree- 
ment as to the relative values of lecture, recitation, laboratory, 
studio, and shop hours, furnishes a sound basis for comparing the 
amount of work done in different grades, subjects, departments, 
and institutions in the same or in different years. At present some 
departments and institutions are made up to a considerable extent 
of students that other departments and institutions do not count 
at all, and equable comparisons are impossible. The student hour 
also provides a method of estimating departmental costs that has 
already proved so effective that some institutions that have tried 
it have not dared to make their findings public. 

The individual or military management of departments, usually 
based on the age or service of the chief, appeared to the industrial 
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investigator to be giving way to committee management; this was 
felt to aid free discussion, solidarity of staff, and a general democ- 
racy. Committees, however, often lack the responsibility, initiative, 
and authority to correct abuses or meet new situations, and they 
notably interrupt and waste the time of specialists in matters in 
which they are not expert. I know of one university that has 
fifty-three faculty committees. One college has seventy-three. 
Industrial organization would substitute a so-called functional 
management that would allow the specialist authority and free- 
dom in the field in which he is expert, and free him from the claims 
of anything else. The responsibility of such management is guarded 
by carefully written standards that are capable of demonstration 
and are always open to equally careful appraisal and revision. 

No captain or lieutenant of industry would attempt to do so 
many things as a college professor, who carries on research and 
publication; lectures on the most advanced subjects in his field; 
chooses, directs, and inspires his staff; supervises his building, 
laboratories, and shops; engages in general university adminis- 
tration; maintains discipline among his students; and keeps in 
touch with graduates and prospective students. He cannot do all 
of these things well; and both his, and every other interest of the 
institution, would be advanced if he did only those things that he 
could do best and left the others to those who could do them best. 
The rapid advance of knowledge with its demand for research, and 
the growing need of adapting knowledge to changing social con- 
ditions with its demand for good teaching, make it essential that 
the investigator and the teacher be relieved of demands that can 
be met equally well by others. The teachers in the departments 
that were studied spent only one-third of their working hours with 
their students, one-sixth of their time being occupied by miscel- 
laneous duties. Many disciplinary, financial, clerical, and jani- 
torial activities could have been performed better by others. On 
the other hand, one department was found to have worked up 
standard lecture notes for introductory courses. These were used 
and improved by all members of the department until the lectures 
became vastly better than the average. Their preparation really 
aided the advance of the science, besides saving most of the time 
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that young instructors would have spent in working up courses 
that could not in the nature of things have been one-tenth so good. 
Such specialization of departmental organization and procedure 
would increase the earlier usefulness of new members of depart- 
ments, would overcome the general lack of accurate knowledge 
concerning the work in any department or specialty, would permit 
an institution or various institutions to refer their problems to the 
one man who would be best able to solve them, and would facilitate 
the selection and exchange among institutions of prominent special- 
ists. Everywhere there appeared to the investigator to be oppor- 
tunity for both greater specialization and greater co-operation. 
The curious academic fear of intrusting anything to anybody else 
has been noted and reprehended elsewhere also, as in Professor 
Moore's recent examination of the school system of East Orange. 
"Boards of education almost everywhere," he says, "perform many 
duties .... that should be performed by the educators whom 
they employ; .... superintendents perform more than their 
share of administrative work and leave too little for their princi- 
pals and teachers to decide and adjust; .... principals are too 
apt to arrange everything for their teachers .... and the great 
and besetting sin of teachers .... is to teach too much." 

Research appeared to the investigator to be considered the most 
important work of a department or an institution. All institu- 
tions hoped to do more of it, and most professors wished that they 
might do less teaching and more investigation. A number of 
learned societies refuse to receive papers devoted to the educational 
side of their fields. This attitude sometimes urges research upon 
those whose abilities are best suited to teaching: the teacher alone 
cannot look for the highest advancement. Some of this emphasis 
on research and publication is apparently due to a demand for 
established efficiency. A part of it might be removed if there were 
equally adequate measures and records of efficiency in teaching 
and administration. With this strong bent in the direction of 
research, there is a minimum of organization, control, or inspection. 
Departments in which research is difficult complain that their 
funds are given to departments in which research is easier. The 
undergraduate colleges of our universities complain that their funds 
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are deflected to the graduate schools. Opportunity and funds for 
research depend largely upon the personal relations of the worker 
with the head of his department, and of that head with the makers 
of the budget. A board or an individual who should give as much 
care to the organization and guidance of research, as is given to 
the organization of the curriculum or the choice of electives, might 
discourage the futile, encourage the promising, aid in the co- 
operation of departments and institutions, and so guide expendi- 
tures that teaching should not suffer nor academic favoritism profit 
unduly. At the eight institutions studied, one-third of the expen- 
diture for physics went for research, money being drawn in every 
case from the general funds for the purpose, with no clear reporting 
of the relative expenditure for teaching and research. It may be 
that this lack of university organization for research has been one 
cause of great endowments for research apart from the universities. 

It was perhaps to be expected that an industrial engineer 
should find unbusiness-like methods general in the use of educational 
buildings, the lack of central purchasing-agencies and storerooms, 
central management and care of grounds and buildings, central 
handling of records, money, and mail, of publicity, discipline, and 
the like — all according to definite written standards that are pre- 
pared by experts in such matters and are open to approval or 
suggested amendment by anyone whose judgment is of value. 
Happily, college secretaries, registrars, and financial officers are 
already alive to these matters, and only good can come from such 
investigation of their procedure as they have undertaken. 

A bureau of inspection is perhaps too industrial a device to 
be easily adaptable to educational institutions, and yet efficiency 
demands that competent judgment should be constantly exercised 
concerning the quality of the work of every part of the institution, 
and the industrial principle of separating work and inspection is 
sound. Such scrutiny of educational work as exists at present is 
generally so informal that it might be greatly helped by some 
effective, although unobjectionable, organization. Perhaps the 
chief lesson drawn by President Taft, in his recent message on the 
experience of his commission for studying the efficiency of the 
government business officers, is the necessity of having experts in 
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organization aside from those who are engaged in the routine of 
administration. 

There is, then, no lack of tests of college efficiency, corporate, 
financial, and industrial; of organization and management; of 
entrance requirements, curricula, teaching, research, and examina- 
tion; of individualism, specialization, standardization, and co- 
operation; tests concrete, personal, comparative, and relative; 
tests scholarly, professional, businesslike, and general. Every 
one of these may be applied with profit somewhere. There are 
many others that have not been mentioned, although some of them, 
like the historic, look back to the wisdom of the ages, and others, 
like those of psychology, are full of the promise of the future. 
Many tests have been published by the Foundation from time to 
time, and the Oberlin College committee on tests of college efficiency 
listed literally hundreds in its 60-page report in 1909. Our present 
need is not for more tests, but for a fuller and more frequent 
application of them. The prospective reward is suggested by 
Oberlin's record of the results of three years: "A revised curriculum, 
a higher standard for graduation, improved methods of choosing 
studies and of registration, provision for closer supervision of 
student scholarship, and certain advances in the development and 
adjustment of administrative machinery," besides "a broadening 
of knowledge and a keener appreciation of college problems by 
the whole membership of the faculty." 

What is perhaps the most important of all — the communal 
test — still awaits a broader social knowledge and a more active 
social conscience. 

Although no college can live to itself alone, too many of our 
institutions of learning still represent individual, local, and group 
ideals and prejudices. In many of our states, as in the District 
of Columbia, any handful of people may constitute themselves a 
university and grant degrees, without either having any equipment 
or giving any instruction. Numerous state treasuries still make 
appropriation for the unnecessary duplication and the wasteful 
competition of educational facilities. The same religious denomi- 
nation founds and encourages half a dozen colleges in the same 
state. Individual and local ambitions retard educational progress 
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by the indefinite multiplication of unnecessary institutions. If we 
had three times as many medical schools as we had need of, the 
same is certainly true of schools of law, and probably of engineer- 
ing. At least one-half of our so-called colleges, like the 51 in 
Pennsylvania and the 52 in Ohio, are unnecessary, and at least 
one-fourth of them are a hindrance to education. They give their 
students inferior training, they reduce the support of reputable 
colleges and high schools, and they injure the cause of education 
by lowering its repute. 

The state scrutiny that is given to all institutions in New York, 
and the co-operation of institutions that has been shown in the 
movement for extension teaching in Massachusetts, mark the 
better way. Such broader knowledge and sympathy are beginning 
to prevail in many places, and the promise is as bright as the need 
is large for a national extension of a truly social view of education. 

We shall then be ready to profit fully from national comparisons 
in education. A forthcoming bulletin of the Foundation on 
"Medical Education in Europe," expresses the hope that we may, 
some day, combine German exhaustiveness with English practi- 
cality, without the defects of either quality. Such salutary inter- 
national lessons, however, must continue to operate chiefly through 
the slow process of the imitation of the illuminated by the less 
fortunate, until the fuller development of that social consciousness 
that it is the privilege of each of us to share and to promote. 



